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Doctrine, curiously enough offered by 
China; and the Canadian amendment 
to eliminate Article X from the Cove- 
nant. The Scandinavian nations offered 
long and elaborate amendments, es- 
tablishing minute machinery for con- 
ciliation and arbitration under the 
Covenant. 

Eleventh, is the Statistical Com- 
mission, which is a clearing house for 
many societies of statistical research 
and information. 

Twelfth, and lastly, there is the 
Commission on the Deportation of 
Women and Children in Asia Minor. 
That commission consists of three 
persons ; two of them are women. The 
man is Dr. Kennedy, who was named 
by the British High Commissioner at 
Constantinople. Of the two women, 
one, Madame Gaulis, is a French wo- 
man, appointed by the French Gov- 
ernment. The other is an American, 
Miss Cushman, a native of New York 
State, who has been living for twenty 
years in Asia Minor arid in Constan- 



tinople. She went out there first to 
take charge of hospitals for the A. B. C. 
F. M. She has a very distinguished 
record in that service and is now at 
the head of the trachoma hospital for 
the Near East Relief in Constantinople. 
The League appointed her upon nomi- 
nation by the presidents of Robert 
College and Constantinople College 
and the American Commissioner in 
Constantinople. In connection with 
this commission on the deportation of 
women and children it should be noted 
that a conference on the white slave 
traffic is to be held next June at Geneva. 
The white slave traffic is said to have 
revived during and after the war, 
because the conventions of 1904 and 
1910 had fallen into abeyance. 

Such is a hasty review of what the 
League of Nations, in its first year of 
organization, has done. I submit that 
since the infant Hercules in his cradle 
strangled the serpent, no baby a year 
old has shown more power or accom- 
plished more. 



Two Accomplishments of the Existing League — the 
Secretariat and the Assembly 

By Sarah Wambaugh 

Recently a temporary Member of the Administrative Commission Section of the Secretariat of Ihe 

League of Nations 



THE first year of the League of 
Nations has been one of perplex- 
ing questions. Opinions may differ 
as to its success in dealing with those 
questions. The promise of the League 
does not, however, depend solely on the 
value of its initial achievements; nor 
yet is it of fatal consequence that the 
League has had some initial failures. 

The greatest accomplishment of the 
League of Nations is that it exists, that 
the Council, the Assembly, and the 
Secretariat are actually at work; that, 
in fact, the world has at last a fixed 



central office ready to look after its 
business, under the direction of a cen- 
tral committee and subject to the criti- 
cism of the stockholders at an annual 
meeting. Everybody's business has 
ceased to be nobody's business. The 
achievement is incalculable. 

Let us consider the significance of 
being able to say that an assembly of 
representatives of states having juris- 
diction over seventy-five per cent of 
the people of the earth has already 
held the first of its annual meetings; 
that the Council of the League has 
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actually met twelve times; and that, 
to prepare the work for the Council 
and the Assembly, there is established 
on the shores of Lake Geneva a perma- 
nent body of experts — the Secretariat 
— whose business it is to receive from 
any powers in the world suggestions 
and complaints, and to investigate and 
to make recommendations, not only 
on matters affecting the peace of the 
world, but also on any humanitarian, 
economic, or political subject of inter- 
national importance. 

Had almost all of the philosophers of 
the last 2,000 years, when considering 
the nature of the state, not persisted 
in looking on the state as an isolated 
phenomenon, and had the people and 
statesmen, in the insistent need for 
international order, not persisted in 
expecting it from hegemony or em- 
pire, we need not, perhaps, have had 
in 1919 the extraordinary situation of 
sixty-five highly developed govern- 
ments attempting to operate in a 
crowded world under conditions bor- 
dering on international anarchy. Even 
after the world had realized that 
federation was the only method, in- 
ability to contrive an association in 
which all powers, great and small, 
would join, had prevented interna- 
tional cooperation. Now, in 1921, we 
find an international organization not 
only set up but bringing good things to 
pass. It is an organization far from 
perfect. It represents compromises 
which, however inevitable, one can 
not but regret. Yet the now obvious 
truth is that the problem is no longer 
one of inventing the tools, or of assem- 
bling them, but of their proper use and 
development in order that they may 
more perfectly serve our purpose. 

It has been my fortune as a tempo- 
rary member of the Secretariat to see 
all three bodies in action, — the Council, 
the Assembly, and the Secretariat. 
I have been present at three sessions of 



the Council. I have there seen the 
representatives of Poland and Lithu- 
ania, their countries at war, seated 
side by side at the Council table, for 
open discussion of their disputes. I 
have seen the representatives of Sweden 
and Finland seated there likewise to 
discuss the fate of the Aaland island- 
ers. I have been present at many 
sessions of the Assembly and watched 
the opening of the struggle between 
liberalism and the old methods of 
diplomacy. And for six months I was 
a member of that band of people who, 
as the League Secretariat, are laboring 
to make this experiment in interna- 
tional organization a success. 

The Secretariat 

The Secretariat itself may well stand 
as one of the great accomplishments in 
this first year of the League's life. It 
is no small thing to have set up in 
smooth running order that corps of 
some three hundred people, at work 
daily in Geneva from nine until six, at- 
tending not to the business of any one 
state but to the world's business; 
three hundred people gathered from 
the forty-eight member states and the 
one great state which so far refuses 
membership. 

The Secretariat is a veritable League 
in miniature. From Holland has come 
the head of the Legal Section, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer and former member 
of Parliament. The members under 
him are an American, a Belgian, a 
Scandinavian, a Spaniard, who is in 
charge of the registration of treaties, 
and an Englishman. From Norway 
comes the extraordinarily able director 
of the Administrative Commissions 
and Minorities Section, who for many 
years was the Norwegian diplomatic 
representative to Brazil. Under him 
are an American (for whom I was 
substituting), a Greek, and a Dane; 
and I believe a Chinese has lately been 
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added. The Director of the Political 
Section is a Frenchman, a former pro- 
fessor in London University and an 
eminent historian. A Swiss heads the 
Mandates Section, and an English- 
woman the Health and Social Section. 
A Frenchman, with an Englishman and 
an American as his associates, heads 
the Information Section. Each of 
these sections is in turn a cosmopolitan 
group. Over all is the Secretary- 
General, an Englishman with a wide 
experience in diplomatic matters, with, 
as under secretaries, a Frenchman who 
represented France in the Allied Eco- 
nomic Council, an Italian who is the 
foremost international lawyer of Italy, 
and a Japanese of standing, who acts 
also as head of the International 
Bureau. 1 

No one, theoretically or actually, 
represents his own country, nor is any- 
one allowed to hold any political office 
in his own country so long as he is a 
member of the Secretariat. Yet it 
might be said that these men are hu- 
man, they have strong national feeling, 
they have even represented their gov- 
ernments recently. This is true, and 
the international viewpoint of the 
Secretariat is not invariable. Never- 
theless, it is the rule. Scarcely ever in 
my six months as a member did I find 
an inflexible nationalist. From time 
to time I made notes of my experiences. 
I find one which reads : 

Yesterday a talk with a Spaniard about 
printing documents which had been dis- 
tributed to the Council, then a talk with a 
Greek from Smyrna regarding the Graeco- 
Bulgarian treaty, later a Drafting Commit- 
tee where an Englishman, a Frenchman, a 
Serbian and a Dane, who both knew Ger- 
man as well, went over the French and 

1 The staff of the Secretariat numbers 322 in 
all. This figure includes, besides the directors 
and members of sections, a large number of in- 
terpreters and translators, clerks and stenogra- 
phers. It does not include the staff of the Labor 
Bureau which is also situated at Geneva. 



English translations of a German document 
for distribution to the Council. Greek, 
Serb, Dane, Briton, Spaniard, so they were, 
but I had forgotten it until I came to write 
it down. For in a few weeks they had be- 
come to me just so many interesting, 
courteous, and friendly men and women, 
working unselfconsciously together with a 
common purpose for a common cause. 

I learned too that the young intellec- 
tual from Asia Minor is thinking the 
same thoughts, is feeling the same en- 
thusiasm for a new world order and the 
same hatred of the old, as the young 
intellectual from England or America. 

Why is it that these very human 
men and women, many of them citizens 
of countries with strong nationalist 
ambitions, are really thinking inter- 
nationally? It is, I imagine, because 
the world is their employer, the wel- 
fare of the world their business; and so 
their professional loyalty is enlisted. 
There is also the fascination of the 
great adventure of trying to secure 
cooperation between nations. It is a 
most valuable achievement to have 
already created so devoted and single- 
minded a corps. 

These are the people who are busy, 
not only on the highly contentious 
matters which figure in the press as the 
only activities of the League, but busy 
also with a quiet background of daily 
work, weaving the warp and woof of 
the world's social structure. Being 
the one permanent body of the League, 
their real power is great. 

To give you some idea of the varied 
nature of the work which goes through 
the hands of the Secretariat I will read 
a list of those documents which in one 
day were placed on my desk. Printed 
or multigraphed copies of all the im- 
portant documents received or written 
by the Secretariat are circulated to all 
the members in order that they may be 
kept in touch with the activities of the 
League as a whole and with any mat- 
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ters affecting the subjects under their 
own special care. The list of one day's 
distribution is as follows: 

Two memoranda signed by the Secretary- 
General on Freedom of Communication and 
Transit; a proposal from the Argentine 
Government regarding the establishment 
of an International Organization of Health 
and Demography; a memorandum on the 
constitution of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission; a telegram from the ChargS 
d' Affaires of Lithuania 2 ; a letter from the 
Polish Government on the same subject; a 
letter from the Spanish Government plac- 
ing two companies of infantry at the dis- 
posal of the League Military Commission 
for policing the territory in dispute be- 
tween Poland and Lithuania; a telegram 
regarding the British contingent to the same 
area; several more documents from Poland 
and Lithuania on the same subject; a letter 
concerning the Provisional Economic and 
Financial Commission; a telegram from the 
National Congress of Brazil; observations 
by the Polish Government, signed by 
Paderewski, its representative at Paris, on 
the Constitution of the FreeCity of Dan- 
zig; a letter from the Cuban Government 
transmitting the names of the Cuban dele- 
gates to the Assembly; a report to the Coun- 
cil by the Advisory Commission for Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Air Questions, with a 
report by M. Bourgeois on the work of the 
Commission; a memorandum by the Secre- 
tary-General on the establishment of 
jurisdiction for the settling of disputes with 
regard to communications and transit pro- 
vided in the Treaties of Peace; a statement 
from the Finnish Government regarding 
the Aalands Islands dispute; a telegram 
from the Landesthing of the Islands; a note 
by the Secretary-General concerning a 
protest from the German Government re- 
garding Eupen and Malmedy; and several 
documents on the Armenian situation. 
Added to these was a synopsis of the daily 
correspondence received, comprising letters 
regarding Danzig, the Jews in Central 
Europe, minorities in Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, and Lithuania, and typhus in 
Poland. 

2 Concerning the hostilities between Poland 
and Lithuania. 



This, of course, represents only a 
part of the work which had been 
brought to the League in the eight 
months after its inception. 

I might add that there were also 
distributed to us a copy of a daily re- 
view of articles on the League appear- 
ing in the English press, a similar 
weekly review of the press of France, 
the Scandinavian countries, the Ameri- 
cas, Italy and, in fact, the principal 
newspapers of the world, and a list 
of all magazine articles touching on 
the subjects under the care of the 
League. 

The Assembly 

To anyone who was present in 
Geneva during November and Decem- 
ber the organization of the Assembly 
will be the most dramatic and effective 
accomplishment of the League in its 
first year of life. The value of the 
Assembly does not appear in the resolu- 
tions adopted. Many of these were 
disappointing. Even the plan for a 
world court is open to criticisms. The 
most important achievement of the 
Assembly was that it met, and that 
from the first it showed itself to be 
not a mere collection of diplomatic 
representatives of different countries, 
jealous and uncompromising, but an 
entity. For the first time in history a 
large part of the civilized world met 
together under a written constitution, 
adopted rules of procedure, and voted 
to meet annually. You know that 
when representatives of different states 
assemble it is the custom to seat them 
according to the relation of the French 
forms of their countries' names in the 
alphabet. It was quite obvious at 
Geneva that it is going to be very good 
for the states of the world to be seated 
together annually according to this 
system, a system which, in the Assem- 
bly Hall at Geneva, brought the 
British Empire next to Brazil, France 
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between China in front and Haiti be- 
hind, and Poland between Norway and 
Portugal. Even though the lion and 
the lamb do not begin with the same 
letter in French they there sat down 
together and set up friendly inter- 
course. 

From the first the Assembly took on 
the aspect of a parliamentary body, 
with the usual broad divisions, the 
liberal, the conservative, and the larger 
indefinite middle group. Yet these 
groups, however keen their differences, 
showed themselves ready to arrive at a 
reasonable compromise in order to get 
the machine to running and to keep it 
so. To this spirit is due the fact that 
the Assembly was able to agree on its 
rules of procedure in the surprisingly 
short period of two sessions. 

The forces of reaction were strong, 
but they were forced into the open. 
The world, through the press gallery, 
could hear them. The forces of liberal- 
ism were strong also. From the first 
the issue was joined, the liberals, led by 
the Scandinavians and some of the 
British Dominions, fighting for pub- 
licity, and the conservatives striving 
to perpetuate the old methods of 
diplomacy. The successful struggle on 
the first day of the Assembly to get a 
secret ballot for the election of the 
presiding officer, the criticism of the 
Council for having been passive in the 
Russo-Polish war, the plea for the ad- 
mission of the former enemy states, 
the gallant struggle to obtain from the 
Council information regarding the 
terms of the mandates, — these all gave 
proof of virility and promise of future 
vigilance. The little nations showed 
that they too had their statesmen. 
Men hitherto unheard of from Cuba, 
Chili, Haiti, made reputations which 
they will strive to maintain next Sep- 
tember. The small powers are aware 
that the Assembly is both their hope 
and their opportunity. It gives them 



a field other than that of battle in 
which to register their worth. The 
delegates of the Great Powers soon 
showed that they too valued the Assem- 
bly and respected its opinion. After 
seeing the Assembly at work one 
need not have fear that the League 
will die if America abstains from en- 
tering. 

The League Lives 

It is well to remember that a perfect 
political device does not spring full 
grown like Athena from the head of 
Zeus. It is a matter of development. 
The new machine provided in the 
covenant has been set in motion. We 
find that the cogs fit, the wheels re- 
volve, the machine runs. The first 
stiffness is over. It is not a perfect 
machine, but it runs fairly smoothly. 
It is no more perfect than the first fire 
engine, which was run by hand. Even 
that primitive engine was useful for 
putting out fires. It was also the 
means to a better engine. 

There are three kinds of idealists in 
this country today. The first are 
those who wish America to turn her 
back on the world and to prosper in a 
splendid isolation. They are dream- 
ing of yesterday — unless Yap has been 
a rude awakening. The second kind of 
idealists, in a divine discontent with 
compromise, refuse anything less than 
a nearly perfect League. I like to 
think that they represent tomorrow. 
Today it is equivalent to saying "If 
we can not have a perfect form of gov- 
ernment we willhave none." Between 
these two there is another kind of 
idealists. Aware that to gain inter- 
national cooperation compromise is 
inevitable, they are willing to take up 
the tools at hand and to use all their 
power to fashion them into a more 
perfect instrument. 

President Motta of Switzerland, in 
opening the Assembly, said: "The 
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League of Nations will live. Already 
it is impossible to think of the world 
without it. But it would be childish 
to expect miracles from it. Individ- 



uals are impatient, because their spell 
of life is short, but collective bodies 
develop slowly because their life has no 
limits." 



The First Year and a Half of the League of Nations 

By Arthur Sweetser 
Member of the Information Section of the League of Nations 



THE question as to just what the 
League of Nations has accom- 
plished in its first eighteen months goes 
straight to the root of international 
relationships. If, by and large, the 
results are good, it means that the 
nations have taken the first step, how- 
ever halting, along a new line of prog- 
ress; if not, they must retrace their way 
and seek a fundamentally different 
relationship. 

The question is infinitely difficult to 
answer. Exaggerated not less by its 
friends than by its enemies, its activi- 
ties reported in a fragmentary and 
often contradictory way, the League 
has no common standard of measure- 
ment by which it may be judged. Yet 
such a standard must be found in order 
dispassionately to assess the degree of 
fulfilment of what is undoubtedly the 
greatest ideal born of the war. 

The League has not sprung into 
being complete nor yet by the scientific 
process of building one story upon 
another. Quite on the contrary it has 
come forth, so to speak, almost by 
spontaneous outgrowth within its vari- 
ous elements. Here necessity has led 
to one action, there to another, until 
a series of activities have sprung up 
over which only now is it becom- 
ing possible to spread a common 
roof. 

Undoubtedly the greatest fact of the 
League is that for the first time forty- 
eight nations are bound together in an 
organization, the cardinal obligation 



of which is that no nation shall go to 
war without having first had recourse 
to arbitration or conciliation. This 
single agreement fulfils hopes cherished 
for long years before the World War 
and may be claimed alone to justify 
the League. But by itself it is not 
enough. If peace may be preserved by 
a blanket agreement not to go to war 
without arbitration, it may more cer- 
tainly, if with greater difficulty, be 
preserved by removing the causes of 
war. The preservation of peace, more- 
over, is not the only ideal on the road 
to human happiness; it is indeed but 
the first essential to those other condi- 
tions necessary to the full expression of 
civilization. 

Some kind of general, cooperative 
international machinery must there- 
fore be created. Whether or not the 
League has succeeded in doing that 
may be taken, then, as the measure of 
its success or failure. Against this 
very general, all-inclusive standard, 
all else is individual or incidental. 
It is not by the outcome of any specific 
plan or project that the League should 
be judged but rather on the broad 
question as to whether or not a scaf- 
folding has been set up, however rough 
it may be, about which the nations may 
construct an edifice looking first to the 
preservation of peace and second to 
the betterment of world conditions by 
international coSperation. To answer 
that question it is necessary to go 
through the whole organization step 



